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as the highest in Wales, but as to every other particular, 
na-boc-Hsh. 

Cape I Curig forms an excellent centre for a pedestrian 
tourist for two or three days. He has of course made 
the same delay at least in Bangor, and, while there, ex- 
plored to mid-way between that and this "station." Here 
he can do the same halfway to " Carnidge ;*' and it' he 
return from the Chapel of the Rock — Capel Curig — not 
having visited, with all due reverence, the white-headed 
patriarch of Welsh mountains — Snowden — let him never 
speak, in the presence of a Welshman, of having seen 
the country. I would not, however, recommend a drink 
of the half-way waters, a sparkling well on the side of 
the mountain. It " bloats" on the walk, without quench- 
ing the thirst, and the brandy-bottle is a bad counter- 
actor. Notwithstanding, a visit to the hoary-headed mo- 
narch of the hills, overtopping the top of " Glydcn Bach'* 
should not be neglected : and if the traveller rejoice in 
a passion for that laziest of lazy-time-killers, fishing, of 
all the lanjl of Glendower this is the spot to meet with 
amusement. Yet, whoever " played a salmon*' on the 
banks of the Blackwater, from Mallow to Youghal, " tied 
a hackle,*' or " cast a line" in Loughs u Bray/' *' Lugga- 
law," or " Lough-Dan" will deny to poor Paddy's streams 
fish as good, and as plenty as ever were caught. 

When we arrived, there were few amongst us either 
finable or unwilling to take " the goods the gods pro- 
vided, '* and were our meal the reverse of what it was — a 
very good one— I fancy there would have been still fewer 
complaints, at ad events until it was too late to complain. 
A blazing fire, in a good room, romantically placed in 
the bosom of the mountains, and peeping through a hedge 
of ever-greens, over the surface of a lake, with tea, coffee, 
bread, butter, muffiins, toast, eggs, three or four sorts of 
meat, and trout leaping up on the gridiron, considering lent 
times, gave neither an unwelcome or uninviting reception 
after the morning's drive. Cost of our comfort two shil- 
lings. 

It would appear experience of those watery regions has 
taught the inhabitants sympathy towards their fellows 
immersed in distress ; for while busied at ' the board,' our 
cloaks and comfortables were completely dried. So, 
comfortably dry without, and comfortably wet within, I 
drew my muffler * round my neck, gathered my cloak 
close to the shoulders, had some fresh straw for my feet, 
and in another minute the remnants of beef, ham, trout, 
and chops were out of sight, far in the distance. Where 
you must leave, for the present, your sincere friend, 

Barny OTauE and Thro. 



POPULAR LECTURES ON THE PHYSIOLOGY OF 
ANIMALS. 

The following is an abstract of Z)/\ Henry's fifth 
Lecture : 

THE TONGUE. 

The tongue is the organ of taste. The sense of taste 
is so commonly supposed to be seated in the palate, that we 
use the term palate as equivalent to the sense of taste ; but 
in correct language, the palate signifies the roof of the 
mouth, and the tongue, not the palate, is the organ of 
taste. The palate, indeed, as well as the inside of the 
cheeks, and a considerable part of the intestinal canal, 
possesses considerable sensibility to impressions, particu- 
larly to those which are made by very pungent substances, 
as mustard, pepper, salt, &c. ; but as the tongue alone is 
supplied by the gustatory nerve, so the tongue alone per- 
ceives the impressions of sapid bodies. There is an ana- 
logy to be observed here between the nose and mouth, 
■viz : — that although the whole of the interior of the nos- 
trils is lined by the pituitary membrane, yet the upper 
part only of that membrane, or that part which re- 
ceives the olfactory nerves, actually smells : so although the 
whole of the interior of the mouth is lined by a membrane 
of considerable delicacy and sensibility, yet the tongue 
alone tastes. The gustatory nerve is not, like the olfacto- 
ry, auditory, and optic nerves, a separate nerve coming 
directly from the brain, and going to supply the organ of 
eeuse; but it is a branch of another nerve, coaasaoalj i 



called the fifth pair, which supplies a great many othei 
parts of the head, giving to them the power of common, 
feeling only, whilst that branch of it which goes to the 
tongue gives to that organ the sense of taste. The tongue 
although apparently single, being placed on the central 
line, is yet in reality a double organ, and is divided along 
the middle by a line, very evident in some persons, into 
two similar and equal halves. This division of the tongue 
into two similar halves is much more evident in some 
other animals than in man; many quadrupeds ^having 
the extremity notched, and in the serpent tribe the ex- 
tremity being bifid, so as to give the tongue the appear- 
ance of being double. As the nostrils are subservient 
alike to the function of respiration and the sense of 
smell, so the tongue performs several important offices be* 
sides serving as an organ of taste. First — In man it 
serves for the articulation of sounds, which is one of its 
principal uses. Secondly — For moving the food in the 
process of mastication, and in the first part of the act of 
swallowing. Thirdly — Some animals, as the dog, cat, &c, 
lap fluids with the tongue. Fourthly— Some, as reptiles, 
catch their prey by means of this organ. Of this there is 
a well known instance in the chameleon, the extremity of 
whose tongue is formed like a hollow cup, and besmeared 
with a glutinous substance. This animal darts the tongue 
with great precision at the insect on which it preys ; the 
insect becomes entangled in the viscid mucus, and is 
drawn into the animal's mouth. The tongue is probably 
much less susceptible of the impressions of sapid bodies in 
most other animals than in man. This is shown — First by the 
well observed fact, that animals judge of the qualities of 
their food principally by their smell, and cannot, without 
the greatest difficulty, be brought to taste any substance 
which they have once examined by the smell and decided 
against. This is very observable in the horse, who can 
not be brought to eat hay which he has once bloiun upon. 
On the other hand, animals seldom reject food as disa- 
greeable when they have once taken it into the mouth. 
Secondly — By observation of the structure of the tongue, 
which is in most animals ill adapted for the perception of 
savours, except in a limited portion ; whilst in others the 
tongue seems, from its structure, to be quiteunfit for per- 
ceiving savours at all. Thus, in the ruminating animals, 
the tongue is covered by a thick, horny coat, parti- 
cularly towards the back part, which must greatly inter- 
fere with its power of taste. There are numerous sharp- 
pointed papilla; on this coat, all pointed backwards, which 
are of material service to these animals in enabling them 
to direct their food, whether of grass, or corn, or hay, 
towards the gullet, and. in preventing its being pushed for- 
ward by its elasticity, and its sharp points, while the ani- 
mal is endeavouring to force it towards the back part of 
the throat. In birds, with some exceptions, (as the par- 
rot tribe,) the tongue is horny, and unfit to serve as an 
organ of taste. They have, beside, no teeth by which 
the food could be bruised and the juice expressed. In 
those of them particularly which live on grain, an organ 
of taste would be useless, as the grain is swallowed whole, 
and with great rapidity lodged in the crop. In fishes also 
the tongue has evidently little power o^ taste, and in many 
animals of this class there is only a rudiment of a tongue. 
In some it is studded with teeth, which are also to be 
found on the palate, and in the throat of some species. — 
These teeth being sharp, and having their points turned 
towards the throat, serve to prevent the egress of the 
small fishes, on which the larger ones live, and which en- 
ter the stomach- of the latter living and whole. 



INDIAN ZOOLOGY. 

The greater islands of the Indian sea are all mountain- 
ous, and full of burning or extinguished volcanoes. The 
parts neglected by human culture are full of woods, 
which abound with the most beautiful and singular birds, 
especially parrots, peacocks, pigeons, and others infinitely 
diversified with the gayest and most varied plumage ; to 
gether with herds of antelopes, tribes of monkeys, and 
numbers of lions and tigers. The elephant and rhinoce- 
ros also inhabit these forests, which scarcely ever lose 
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wiieir leaves, but are always verdant, and perpetually loaded 
with fruits of one kind or another. 

Here, however, the brute creation are more at enmity 
with one another than in other climates, and the birds 
are obliged to exert unusual artifice in placing their little 
broods out of the reach of an invader* Each aims at the 
same end, though by different means. Some form their 
pensile nest in shape of a purse, deep, and open at the 
top, others with a hole in the side*, and others, still more 
cautious, with an entrance at the very bottom, forming 
their lodge near the summit. 




THE TAILOR BIRD— fMotacUla Sutaria.) 

The little species we describe, seems to have greater 
diffidence than any of the others ; it will not trust its 
nest even to the extremity of a slender twig, but make? 
one more advance. to safety by fixing it to the leaf it- 
fy\f. It picks up a .dead ]ea£ and sews it to the side of a 



living one, its slender bill being its needle, and its thread 
some fine fibres ; the lining, feathers, gossamer, and 
down. Its eggs are white. The color of the bird light 
yellow : its length three inches, its weight only three- 
sixteenths of an ounce, so that the materials of the 
nest, and its own size, are not likely to draw down a 
habitation that depends on so slight a tenure. 

Had Providence left the feathered tribe unendowed 
with any particular instinct, the birds of the torrid zone 
would have built their nests in the same unguarded man* 
ner as those of Europe ; but there the lesser species, 
conscious of inhabiting a climate replete with enemies to 
them and their young — with snakes that twine up the bo- 
dies of the trees, and apes that are perpetually in search 
of prey — taught by instinct, elude the gliding of the onsu 
and the activity of the other. 




THE WHITE-HEADED IBIS- 

Let.-cocephalus. ) 



-{ Tantalus 



In size it is much superior to our largest curlews. The 
bill is yellow, very long, and thick at the base, and a little 
incurvated : the nostrils very narrow, and placed near 
the head : ail the fore part of the head is covered with a 
bare yellow, and seems a continuance of the bill, and 
the eyes are, in a very singular manner, placed very near 
its base. , The rest of the head, the neck, back, belly, and 
secondary feathers are of a pure white ; a transverse broad 
band of black crosses the breast; the quill-feathers, and 
coverts of the wings are black : the coverts of the tail 
are very long, and of a fine pink color ; they hang over 
and conceal the tail. The legs and thighs are very long, 
and of a dull flesh color; the feet semi-pal mated, or con- 
nected by webs as far as the first joint. This bird makes 
a snapping noise with its bill like a stork ; and, what is re- 
markable, its fine rosy feathers lose their color during si 
rainy season. 



IMPROMPTU, 
On a lady's asking a gentleman which of all the views in 

the county of Wicklow was the sweetest : — • 
You bid me name the sweetest view 

In Wick low's lovely county, 
Where nature sports with beauties new, ',■'■ 

And charms us with her bounty ; 



Avoca's vallies seem supreme, 
The Dargle's views are neatest ; 

But men of taste will all exclaim, 
The Sugar Loaf $ the sweetest. 



W.J. 



